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THE DRESS OF THE MASTER. 



By A. Kingsley Glover, 
Wells, Minn. 



The garments which were worn by Jesus and his apostles 1 
are not shown with accuracy in the many paintings which illus- 
trate scenes in the gospel history. Even Tissot, who visited the 
Holy Land for the special purpose of collecting materials for a 
more exact depiction of oriental dress, has in many instances 
failed to present the Jewish figures in their proper colors and 
styles of clothing. The great European masters cannot help us 
very much in the study of the Jewish dress worn at the time of 
our Lord, since they have thus far depended almost entirely 
upon tradition for guidance, and it is safe to say that traditional 
garments, in the course of ages, lose much of their original, 
antique form. 

It is not in every respect true that "the Orient never 
changes," for, while oriental peoples are exceedingly conserva- 
tive, they nevertheless have passed through so many political 
and religious revolutions that many of their modern customs, 
ways of dressing, materials for weaving, and characteristic color- 
ing, must be quite different today from what they were two 
thousand years ago. Palestine is now populated by the repre- 
sentatives of so many races that the artist cannot possibly find a 
distinctively oriental type upon which lawfully to base a repro- 
duction of the garments of Bible times. The Jew of modern 
Jerusalem is not precisely clothed as he was in Bible days ; and 
the burnoose of the modern Arab, seen in Nazareth, bears no 
resemblance to the robes worn by the middle classes in apostolic 
days. 

1 On this subject see Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. I, pp. 
621-5 ; Mackie in Hastings' B ible Dictionary, art. Dress; Tristram, Eastern Cus- 
toms in Bible Lands, pp. 155-76; Hamburger, Real- Encyklopadic fur Bibel und Tal- 
mud, arts. Kleidung, Farben. 
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While Tissot and Linson have approached nearer to the 
original Jewish or Bible dress than any other painters of medi- 
aeval or modern times, recovering in shape and color much which 
had been lost sight of for centuries, yet they have depended too 
much upon the modern Orient in their investigations. The appeal 
to tradition has failed to picture to us truly the Lord's outward 
appearance as he moved among the plain people of Palestine. 
It is to Jewish archaeology — to Bible and Talmud preeminently 




Fig. i.— THE MAAPHORETH 
One of the Jewish headdresses in the time of Jesus. A square or oblong piece of linen, with fillets. 
Church "amice" still used by priests of the Roman Catholic, Greek, and Anglo- Catholic churches. 
In the last-named it has a collar. Worn over the shoulders and around the neck, underneath the 
other priestly garments. 

— that we must go if we expect to learn accurately about Jewish 
dress at the opening of the Christian era. 

A question of much interest, which meets us at the beginning 
of a study of Jesus' dress, is as to the color of the garments which 
he wore. This question cannot be answered with certainty ; there 
is no explicit testimony in the New Testament or elsewhere which 
can point us to a conclusion. There is no evidence that the 
rabbis of Jesus" day wore a distinctive dress; the fact that the 
rabbis of the present day wear always a white over-garment 
[tallith), with gold or silver border, indicates almost nothing as 
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to the custom of the first century A. D. And even if it did, Jesus 
did not belong to the rabbinical class ; he was a teacher, but not 
one of the regular order ; consequently he would hardly have 
adopted their garb, even if they had a distinguishing costume. 

And it is a strong 
argument against the 
hypothesis of white 
as the official rabbin- 
ical color that white 
was the distinctive 
dress of the Essenes, 2 
which would seem to 
indicate that it was 
not the distinguish- 
ing color of any other 
class among the Jews. 
It is most prob- 
able that Jesus wore 
garments of a similar 
color ( as well as shape 
and texture) to those 
which were worn by 
the common people 
among whom he 
worked. As Jesus was 
not an Essene, he 
would not for that 
reason adopt a white 
costume. As he wished to make himself most acceptable to the 
common people, he would presumably dress like them. His gar- 
ments, therefore, would not be of costly material, dyed in 
expensive colors of solid red, blue, or purple, the raiment of the 
rich and proud. Thus the classic painters of the church have 
pictured him. Rather, his garments would be of cotton, linen, 
or wool, either cheaply colored or in the imperfect yellowish 
white of unbleached cloth. It would be pleasant to think of 

2 Josephus, Bell.Jud., ii, 8, 3-5. 




-JEWISH HEADDRESS 
( Time of Jesus) 
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him as always wearing white, but there is nothing to support 
the hypothesis. The distinction which Jesus sought was not 
that of external appearance, but of internal truth and righteous- 
ness. 

On his head Jesus wore, we may suppose, the maaphoreth, a 
large square or oblong piece of linen or cotton (Fig. i). It was 
provided with fillets, or binding cords, with which it was bound 
to the head, the loose part falling down behind in graceful folds 
(Figs. 2 and 3). When not tied about the head the maaphoreth was 
merely thrown over it, the fillets hanging down in front. This 
same headdress was also worn as illustrated in Fig. 5, in which 
it is seen drawn up from beneath the other clothing. When not 
in use as a head-covering it was allowed to hang loosely about 
the neck, forming a kind of hood. The sudar or sudariurn, 
another kind of headgear, was a very plain piece of linen or 
cotton, and was either employed as a turban or was wrapped 
about the head as shown in Fig. 6. When sitting down in a 
shady spot, teaching, Jesus would probably remove his head- 
dress and throw it over his arm until needed again. 

The common garment or vesture worn next to the body by 
Jesus, and indeed by all Jewish rabbis and accredited teachers 
in our Lord's day, was the biblical kethoneth, the kettunah of the 
rabbis. Among laborers, such as farmers and fishermen, it was 
sleeveless and descended only to the knees. It was generally 
made of one piece, " woven from the top throughout." The 
kethoneth or tunic worn by Jesus differed from that of the work- 
ingman only in the matter of length and in its having had 
sleeves (Fig. 3). Teachers were always careful that this gar- 
ment, made of cotton, linen, or other cheap material, reached 
down to the ankles, as a mark of becoming dignity ; but when 
traveling or walking any great distance it was caught up by a 
girdle or pun dah, made of cotton, linen, or leather. 

The kethoneth, or tunic, of Jesus was presumably in its shape 
and texture like that in use with the common people among 
whom he preached and taught. Had he made use of a dress 
differing very much in shape, texture, or color from that common 
to the great body of the Jewish people of his time, Jesus could 
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Fig. 3.— THE KETHONETH 
The seamless under -garment in the time of Jesus. It often had sleeves, like this, among teachers. 
Everybody wore some form of it. Teachers and rabbis wore it to the ankles. Laborers wore it down only 
to the knees. It corresponds to the " alb" or white under-garment worn today by Roman and Anglican 
priests. 

not have gained a hearing as readily as when vested in the 
plainest and cheapest garments. 

The pundah, or girdle, which held in the tunic, when made of 
linen or cotton, was three or four yards long, and three or four 
handbreadths wide. When in use it was wound around the body 
just below the breast, one of its ends having been turned up and 
stitched in such a way as to form a convenient pocket for 
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carrying coins and other small articles (Figs. 4, 5, and 6) . It was 
this pocketed girdle that Christ referred to when he admonished 
the first Christian evangelists to "get no gold, nor silver, nor 
brass in your purses" (Matt. 10:9). The usefulness of the 




Fig. 4.— ORDINARY CLOTHING OF JEW 
( Time of Jesus) 
Headdress (maaphoretk). Under-garment (seamless), used as everyday dress. Girdle, with its 
pocket. Staff. Beard (always worn). Sudarium or turban. here used as a " neckerchief." 

girdle as a means of greater freedom in walking comes, to us 
with striking spiritual effect when we read Luke's admonition, 
"let your loins be girded" (Luke 12:35). 

Although the kethoneth, or seamless under-garment, was the 
common dress of the warm summer months,' in the daytime, 
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yet at night in summer, and all through the winter or rainy 
months, Jesus must have had on the tallith, or large outer robe. 
According to biblical custom and ancient tradition the outer 
garment must have been rectangular and several yards in length 




Fig. 5.— ORDINARY CLOTHING OF JEW 
( Time of Jesus) 
One form of headdress — the maaphoreth — drawn up. The keihoneth, or seamless under- garment, 
worn alone. The girdle and pocket. The sandals. The staff. The beard (always worn). 

and breadth. It might be made of wool or any other warm 
material, and in its four corners were strung the traditional tsitsith, 
or tassels or fringes (Numb. 15:38; Deut. 22 : 12) . The tallith 
was made of several strips of material sewed together, and had 
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an opening for the head. When not on a journey the tallith was 
worn as a flowing robe (Fig. 7), its tassels plainly visible, and 
demonstrating to all beholders the wearer's strict observance of 
the Jewish or Mosaic law. The Pharisees, as we know from the 
words of our Lord, were extremely punctilious in the literal 
observance of the Mosaic institutions, and we cannot think of a 
Pharisee of our Lord's time without picturing him walking 
through the streets and markets of Jerusalem clad in the tallith 
and its symbolic fringes. The pious Pharisee also wore his 
phylactery, which was a little roll containing certain verses from 
the Law inclosed in a little box and bound between the eyes by 
means of leather straps, just as the orthodox Jews wear them 
today. In the illustration of the Pharisee (Fig. 7) the phylac- 
tery fillets may be seen hanging down in front. 

The writer cannot but feel that in this illustration we have 
the closest of all approaches yet made to the appearance of a 
Pharisee at Jerusalem two thousand years ago, clad in all the 
things which he would naturally wear, including maaphoreth, 
kethoneth, tallith, fringes, and phylactery ; while in the same pic- 
ture we may recall the common dress of the Lord himself as he 
must have appeared in cold weather, with the one exception of 
the frontlets, or phylacteries, which we may feel sure he never 
assumed. 

We may with much confidence think that Jesus wore the 
large, square tallith and its Mosaic tsitsith or tassels, for did not 
the long-afflicted woman touch "the hem (/epdaireSov) of his 
garment"? 3 This hem or border was nothing less than the 
sacred Mosaic fringe in the corners of the tallith. The tallith 
worn by our Lord must have been of woolly material, for the 
sake of warmth, and when journeying on foot through the land 
preaching it was undoubtedly caught up at the waist by a girdle, 
in order to render walking easier. 

The tallith of the artists is generally portrayed as a red or 
purple robe, but while among the rich and powerful it may have 
been dyed some bright color or have been made of richly 
colored silk or Egyptian linen, there is no reason whatever to 

3 Matt. 9 :20; cf. 14 136. The R. V. has "the border of his garment." 
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suspect that it was other than common material when worn by 
Jesus. 

It is the tallith, or outer robe of Christ, which most frequently 
becomes the center of the artist's most pronounced errors, as to 




Fig. 6.-0RDINARY CLOTHING OF JEW 
( Time of Jesus) 
Headdress {sudarium). Under-garment (seamless), worn as everyday dress. Girdle and its 
pocket. Sandals. Staff. Beard (always worn). 

both form and color. It is the artist who has impressed people 
with the false idea that the tallith was the " seamless garment'' 
of our Lord, for which the quaternion of soldiers cast lots at the 
foot of the cross. The artist is seldom an archaeologist or Bible 
student, and so he often paints pictures which are not in all 
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respects true to life in Bible times. The outer robe of our Lord 
was presumably not seamless ; according to the custom of the 
tallith, it was made in four parts. The seamless garment, " woven 
from the top throughout," was the above-mentioned kethoneth, or 




Fig. 7.— DRESS OF PHARISEE 
( Time of Jesus) 
Phylactery on forehead. Headdress {maaphoretk). Outer-garment and fringes in four corners. 
Under-garment (seamless) , or kethoneth. Attitude at prayer. Beard (always worn). "God, I thank 
thee that I am not as other men." 

tunic, of which the soldiers said, "let us not rend it, but cast lots 
for it, whose it shall be" (John 19:24). The other garments 
of Jesus were distributed, as the account says: "Then the sol- 
diers, when they had crucified Jesus, took his garments and made 
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four parts — to every soldier a part" (John 19:23). That is, to 
one soldier was given his headdress, to a second his sandals, to 
a third his girdle, and to the fourth his outer robe. 

The sandals, or sandalim, in ordinary use among the Jews of 
our Lord's day, covered only the soles of the feet, although in 
the cold rainy season a foot-covering amounting to a shoe was 
prevalent. The sandals were ordinarily made of leather or wood, 
and were bound securely by means of leather thongs over the 
instep and about the ankles, while a toe-fillet running between 
the large toe and the smaller toes assisted in keeping the sandal 
secure upon the foot. 

On his many weary walks through the country districts of 
Palestine Jesus probably made use of a " staff," in conformity 
with the usual custom of the time. 

The Jews of the first century A. D. wore beards, like nearly 
all orientals, and indeed this facial growth had become in the 
course of time quite as much a part of Jewish attire as any article 
of clothing. In this case tradition is generally in keeping with 
acknowledged ancient custom, since very few of the portraits of 
our Lord represent him as beardless ; and those few, it is safe to 
say, are in error. Jesus could scarcely have held an audience of 
Jews or other orientals, had he copied after the Greek fashion 
and shorn his beard. As to the hair of Jesus' head, while it 
could not have been short, in all likelihood it was not as long as 
the artists commonly picture it. Long hair was not a prevalent 
characteristic among men of the Jewish race. 



